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Teaching Opportunities 1956 


HAROLD REYNARD, MARGARET VESEY, HAZEL BROWN 


Division Appointments, Ohio State University, ex- 

perienced 20-per cent increase its volume business 

for the placement year, October 1955 September 30, 
1956. The pattern activity this office was busy one which 
there were many more requests for educational personnel than 
there were candidates for these vacancies. This was true the 
elementary-school, secondary-school, and college levels. in- 
crease the number requests for college and public-school 
administrators was also noted. Beginning teachers had many jobs 
from which choose. 

During the past year the Division Appointments received 
14,614 requests for all kinds personnel. This number was ap- 
proximately twenty-five hundred increase over that recorded 
the previous year. response this record number re- 
quests, 11,474 sets candidates’ credentials were sent prospec- 
tive employers. Never the history the office have many 
sets confidential papers been prepared. 

The three members the professional staff the Division 
during the past year held twenty-four hundred interviews, with 
faculty members, students, and alumni, considering teaching 
opportunities, qualifications candidates, salary trends, and 
related subjects. The professional staff also appeared before 
classes the College Education present information about 
this office and about teaching opportunities general. 

Between February and July 10, one hundred and thirty 
employers came the campus interview candidates, many 
for full day interviewing and others for longer. They came 
from all over the United States; however, most them were 
from Ohio. 


Annually, usually February, the Department the Army 
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sends recruitment team interview experienced teachers fill 
positions the American Dependent Schools overseas. The Divi- 
sion Appointments was again appointed one two recruit- 
ment centers Ohio chosen for this purpose. Teachers came from 
all over the Midwest interviewed. Approximately one 
hundred applicants appeared before the recruitment team for the 
preliminary screening. 

Two years ago the three members the professional 
spent considerable time during the fall quarter visiting school 
districts throughout Ohio effort learn about the schools 
and the communities, and talk with the school administrators. 
This practice was continued during the fall 1955. Recently 
Miss Vesey visited beginning teachers the Central Ohio area 
attempt follow recent graduates the College 
Education. Her purpose was ascertain what problems begin- 
ning teachers have, and determine what assistance the Division 
Appointments might give these teachers. Her study should 
completed this year. 


College Education, Ohio State University, granted 

degrees 610 graduates during the past year, but not all 
them were available enter the teaching profession. Table 
presents classification the graduates the College Edu- 
cation for the five-year period 1952 1956, arranged according 
the type degree received and their availability for teaching. 
Column this table gives the breakdown graduates for 1956. 
Non-teaching degrees—degrees fine arts, music, occupational 
therapy, and dental hygiene—were granted 113 graduates. 
Thus, the number graduates actually certified for public-school 
teaching was reduced 497. this group, 132 were not available 
teach because military service, marriage, other employment, 
graduate study, specific location, and other reasons. The number 
unavailable for teaching because each these reasons shown 
Table The actual number students desiring teach this 
year was 365. this number, 99.7 per cent accepted teaching 
contracts for the 1956-57 school year—only one candidate was 
unable find position. 

Table also accounts for the supply teacher graduates for 
each the four years prior 1956. interesting that the total 
number graduating from the College Education 1956 was 
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considerably greater than 1955. also encouraging note 
increase the number graduates who desired teach. 
The percentages placed for these years have increased successively 
since 1952 from 96.2 per cent 100 per cent 1955 and then 
diminished 99.7 per cent 1956. 


TABLE 


GRADUATES FOR THE Five YEARS 
FROM 1952 1956 


Categories Graduates 


Total number graduating ........ 
Granted non-teaching degrees* .... 


113 
Certified teach ............... 497 
Not available teach: 
Other employment ............ 
Specific location desired ........ 
Accepted teaching positions ....... 364 
Percentage those available who 


The non-teaching degrees are: Bachelor Fine Arts, Bachelor Music, Bachelor 
Occupational Therapy, and Dental Hygiene. 


Since this total each column the sum the various numbers under the heading 
“not available teach,” set italics and not included again the total. 


number majors each field, the number interested 
teaching, and the percentages securing positions for the 
years 1955 and 1956 are given Table II. the percentage 
placed for each the two years, shown Columns and 
the situations were the same except the field Spanish. One 
teaching candidate, because his race, was unable find 
position. Although there were eighty-nine more persons desiring 
teach 1956 than 1955, evident that there was 
problem placing them since the report lists 100 per cent all 
fields—with this one exception. Increases the number per- 
sons available were evident almost every field for the year 
1956. elementary education, which the shortage teachers 


most severe, there were twenty-one more graduates available 
this year than last. 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
(4) (6) 
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TABLE 
TEACHING, AND THE PERCENTAGES SECURING FOR 
THE YEARS 1955 AND 1956 
(2) (4) (6) 
Arts— 
Industrial .... 100 
Business Educa- 
Distributive 
Education 
Elementary Edu- 
cation ..... 174 100 197 168 
Speech and hear- 
Home Economics 100 624 
Languages— 
Physical Edu- 
cation— 
Women ..... 100 
Science— 


Double majors are counted each field. 
Based the number desiring teach. 
This number includes not only graduates holding the degree B.S. Education, but also 

the vocational home-economics graduates from the School Home Economics the 
College Agriculture who registered with the Division Appointments. 


the calls for public-school teachers received 
the Division Appointments for the year 1956 given 
Table III. Not only high-school calls but also the requests for 
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elementary-school teachers are included. The unclassified 
and senior-high school requests are also entered Table III 
(see the last two rows). The total number requests received 
for elementary- and secondary-school teachers was 11,230. Ele- 
mentary-school teachers were requested 5,485 times—a sizable 
increase over the 4,805 requests received during the year 1955. 
Actually this figure does not reveal the real demand for ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Many superintendents did not list their 
needs after Eastertime, since they knew the office would not have 
any candidates available. 

explanation the eight columns Table III should 
made before discussing the requests listed for secondary-school 
teachers. The first column lists the teaching fields for which the 
requests were made, the second column gives the total number 
calls for each subject major, and the third column shows 
those which require teaching one subject only. Column indi- 
cates the number times requests were made which required 
the teaching two more subjects. Columns and show 
the minor fields requested most often with each major field. 
Whenever the minor fields are not specified Columns 
and the abbreviation, was used indicate any subject- 
field combination. 

The number calls for secondary-school teachers this year 
was 5,745 compared with 4,266 during the previous year. The 
figure represents increase over the past year, but actu- 
ally does not represent the demand for secondary-school teachers. 
Many prospective employers, realizing the short supply these 
candidates, did not bother list their requests with us, particu- 
larly when their needs arose just before schools opened. was 
common this year hear superintendents say that they had great 
difficulty obtaining the services teachers for the secondary 
schools. 

The greatest demands were for English, mathematics, and 
music teachers. The requests these were, respectively, 817, 640, 
and 583. English and music were the fields greatest demand 
1955, also. Other secondary-school fields, following the order 
the number calls received 1956, were: science (427), 
industrial arts (400), home economics (389), women’s physical 
education (379), social studies (363), men’s physical education 
(362), and business education (292). Among the science fields 
the demand was greatest general science. With the exception 
fine arts and biology, there was increased number requests 
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over those 1955 all fields teaching. Requests for language 
teachers numbered slightly more than hundred over the pre- 
vious year. Teachers Latin and Spanish were most frequent 
demand. 

should mentioned here that foreign calls are not in- 
cluded Table III. This year the Division Appointments 
received 952 requests for educational personnel from many places 
outside the United States. Requests came from Europe, the Far 
East, Near East, Middle East, Guam, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 
—to mention few. 


Division Appointments received 1,961 requests for 
college teachers 1956, approximately 10-per cent increase 
over the previous year. The areas which the highest demand 
appeared were: 


Number Number 
184 Women’s Physical Education .... 101 
Elementary Education .......... 142 Secondary Education ........... 


accurate tally the supply candidates who want college 
positions available. The group included those who recently 
acquired the M.A. Ph.D. degree well experienced teachers 
who wished move better jobs. 

During 1956 the Division Appointments received 471 calls 
for persons prepared fill administrative positions. This was 
increase per cent over the requests the previous year. 
The administrative vacancies 1956 were: 


Number 

Administrative Positions Calls 
Secondary-school principals supervisors 109 
Elementary-school principals supervisors 118 
Superintendents assistant superintendents 

Public-school administrative officers (other than 

superintendents, principals, executive heads) ................ 


may noted this table, opportunities were best for 
elementary-school principals supervisors and for secondary- 
school principals supervisors. Several our registrants suc- 
ceeded securing top administrative positions large school 
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Some Logical Considerations about the 
Essay-Objective Test Controversy 
FINLEY CARPENTER 


EACHERS still disagree sharply about the goodness essay 

versus “objective” tests. Perhaps the most tenacious and 

intense arguments involve the merits and demerits essay 
and multiple-choice tests. hear from one camp that there 
little need using essay tests because the multiple-choice 
and kindred tests (true-false, multiple-response, and matching 
tests) can measure any ability claimed the essay users. The 
argument goes further saying that objective tests better 
name “select tests,” because the students select one more 
given number answers) the job with more precision and 
less guesswork. Essay protagonists disagree. From the vantage 
point relatively detached observer there appears rigid 
thinking both sides. The purpose this paper examine 
the validity the issue terms certain broad idea 
measurement. 

Bridgman tells that the meaning any measurement 
must found terms the operations involved taking the 
measure. shows that when astronomers measure distances 
between stars and planets, they different kind thing than 
when measure room with yardstick. When measure 
the room, can operate effectively using Euclidean ideas, 
while the astronomer employs non-Euclidean assumptions. One 
set operations involves tactual movements (the yardstick 
placed against the wall along straight line and the number 
yards, feet, inches are added for the total length), while 
the astronomer uses optical instruments and must therefore pro- 
ceed the assumption how light The upshot that 
when use qualitatively different operations, the meanings 
the measurements are not the same. Therefore, distance 
has multiple meanings instead single absolute meaning. 
(Microcosmic length turns out have still another meaning.) 
Accepting Bridgman’s position, possible that the argument 
about school tests largely specious. Let explore this line 
thought. 


Bridgman, The Logic Modern Physics. New York: Macmillan Com- 
1949, Pp. 
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all there the construction tests. Are the assump- 
tions and operations the same when the two kinds items 
are compiled? Let try compare the ideas and procedures 
used devising the two forms when the tester wants evaluate 
problem solving. 

the multiple-choice item, the teacher tries state 
problem that cannot solved memory alone. Novelty there- 
fore injected. After stating the problem, provides number 
possible answers and directs the student try select the 
correct most plausible answer. The teacher’s choice foils 
guided his knowledge common pitfalls that trap the unwary 
student. assumes that avoidance pitfalls and selection 
the correct answer requires desirable kind critical thinking. 
concludes, then, that students making high scores, based upon 
answering large number such items, have done better job 
problem solving than students getting low scores. willing 
rank students problem-solving ability according their 
scores. constructs key his criterion for assigning scores. 

the essay item, the teacher faced with the same task 
introducing some novelty into problem that can handled 
effectively with the knowledge his students are supposed have. 
After satisfied that the item defensible terms clarity 
and purpose, assumes that contains stimulus power evoke 
good quality thinking the part his best students. 
further assumes that poor thinking can readily detected, thus 
providing basis for differentiating degrees problem-solving 
ability. prepares key guide for making judgments, 
and assumes that answers approximating the key reflect effective 
critical thinking about the problem. But foresees that his key 
will probably used open-ended way; that is, will find 
that points supplied students, addition keyed answers, 
deserve credit. His measuring instrument not strictly meas- 
uring instrument, because prepared make judgments 
about responses not included the key. measuring instrument 
device that contains series prepared judgments that 
permits the assignment numbers automatically. There one 
important difference, then, the operations construction, 
namely, that the multiple-choice tester makes device that mini- 
mizes the need for complex judgments during scoring. fact, 
his test can scored machine clerks untutored the 
subject. All that needed the key and average eyesight, but 
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the essay tester evaluates through complex judgment rather than 
mechanical measurement. 


scoring operations also present differences. The scoring 
multiple-choice tests mechanical process because the 
key automatically determines the final score. The instructor makes 
graded evaluations. The student has either missed the item 
answered correctly. When scoring essay items, however, the 
teacher confronted with judging whether complex product 
equivalent certain respects model. often finds that 
his model incomplete and may add finds acceptable 
points. finds that some answers come close, but not exactly 
the point. then faced with making another judgment. 
gives either partial credit, credit, negative credit. Amount 
credit given may change from time time with his psycho- 
logical set. Even when uses key for scoring, forced 
make decisions that are more complex than the grader 
objective tests. comparing product with model, the critical 
ingredient meaning. The rater judges the meaning the 
product and decides whether not equivalent the meaning 
his model. 

Meaning seems have both extensional 
facets. When the meaning the product not clearly expressed, 
the rater may try gauge the student’s intended meaning. This 
both difficult and source error. Protagonists objective 
tests make much the reliability error and point out that their 
own tests are demonstrably subject less error. But perhaps they 
forget recognize that they exclude most the student’s re- 
sponding that goes into the making his choice. Therefore, 
when comes grading critical thinking problem solving, 
the objective tester forced infer quality and scope thinking 
from the quantity correct answers. does not have the actual 
response product detail before him. Validity the critical 
thinking that went into the making single pencil mark 
must got through indirection. this point that essay 
users have reservations about the objective test. They are satisfied 
that what they are judging product that can examined 
more detail than the other product. They place high value 
this aspect. They say that quality thinking interests them 
more than knowing student has selected the correct answer. 
When asked what means quality, the essay tester may point 
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two products that differ certain ways. insists that 
has specific referent for quality while his “opponent” re- 
stricted the quantity correct responses. The essay man 
interested more than measurement; wants see complex 
product and make variety judgments about it. says that 
such thing critical thinking composed many factors 
and wants estimate how these factors come into play, how 
they are used complex pattern. His evaluation, then, not 
result measurement, already defined, but set complex 
judgments, which more satisfactory him basis for evalu- 
ation than measurement alone. 

From the arguments certain conclusions seem justified. 
operation-wise measurement essay and objective testing are 
demonstrably different. Accepting the idea that the meaning 
measurement can got only through the operations involved, 
must conclude that certain abilities and skills “measured” both 
ways not have the same meaning. Strictly speaking, does 
not seem fruitful say that one test measures the same thing 
the other because the essay item rated judged, whereas the 
objective item measured.” 

Second, probable that given two sets answers (one 
essay, the other objective) single student the same set 
problems, instructor not acquainted with the student person- 
ally could probably glean richer insights about the student from 
his essay than from the other test, but can hardly call these 
insights measurement. Nevertheless, much grading is. not based 
pure measurement; comes mostly from judgment. 

Third, light these considerations, much the contro- 
versy about the goodness the two kinds tests largely 
meaningless. 

summary, perhaps the important thing that the two 
forms serve different functions and therefore should not con- 
sidered competitive instruments but mutually supplementary 
devices. those sophisticated the construction and adminis- 
tration tests, these statements may appear straining 
gnat. However, the majority teachers may find here mean- 
ingful differentiation that may help restrain vain arguments 
and clarify the necessity for evaluating tests terms particular 
purposes goals. 

[Vol. XXXVI, No. 


Provided that the criterion equal intervals not demanded, well-constructed 
multiple-choice test can said measure. 
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What Happens Graduates Special 
Classes for the Gifted? 


WALTER BARBE 


who are provided with special education not take ad- 

vantage the opportunities higher education, the reasons 
should ascertained. recent survey the writer determine 
the educational achievements just such group young 
people—the graduates the Major Work Program Cleve- 
land—has revealed some interesting facts. 

For thirty years, Cleveland has provided special educational 
opportunities for superior children. The program not one 
acceleration but one enrichment. Its purpose encourage 
gifted children participate many learning activities com- 
mensurate with their grade level and their ability. The subject- 
matter studied the members these groups the elementary 
and high schools differs chiefly the intensity with which the 
Major Work pupils pursue their studies. French taught the 
elementary school addition the usual subjects. High-school 
students make the ordinary subject choices large percentage 
choose college-preparatory subjects), and their programs differ 
from the regular high-school program only each subject 
teacher may choose vary it. 

Each Major Work class the elementary school includes 
three grades. Although child may chosen for this program 
the second half the first grade, the usual combinations are 
second, third, and fourth and fourth, fifth, and sixth. the high- 
school level, there only one grade each special class. 

Candidates for the Major Work Program are selected the 
basis group intelligence tests given all children the Cleve- 
land public schools and the Stanford-Binet test given those 
ranking high the group tests. child may enter the special 
classes any grade from the first through the 


children who are identified early childhood and 


GATHER information needed for the study here reported, 
questionnaire was sent all the graduates the Major 
Work Program within the past fifteen years. Replies were re- 
ceived from 456 men and women—a 77-per cent return. the 


Barbe, Walter B., and Norris, Dorothy “Special Classes for Gifted Children 
Cleveland,” Exceptional Children, (November, 1954), pp. 55-57, 71. 
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per cent who did not reply the questionnaire, certain obser- 
vations may made. likely that large percentage these 
had not attended college and were less successful their occu- 
pations and life adjustments than were the respondents. Even 
considering these possibilities, however, since such high per- 
centage return was obtained, there little reason believe 
that the results would materially affected. 

These young people, whose average age twenty-six, are 
aware the advantages higher education, for per cent 
the men and per cent the women—an average about 
per college least one term. About per cent 
those who replied are still college, while others interrupted 
their college work and have not returned. The percentage 
women attending college much smaller than that the men, 
but interesting note that during the eight-year period 
from 1942 1950 the percentage increased per cent. Since 
over half the men (53 per cent) were the armed forces, there 
great possibility that had not been for the veterans’ educa- 
tional benefits, the percentage men who attended college would 
have been much less. The majority the Major Work graduates 
attended collegiate institutions the Cleveland area, such 
Western Reserve, Fenn, and Cleveland College; large number 
attended other Midwestern universities; and small number 
attended Eastern colleges. 

the Terman and Oden report, The Gifted Child Grows 
Up, per cent the men and per cent the women entered 
the most recent graduates the Major Work Pro- 
gram were excluded from the study here reported, about per 
cent the men and per cent the women entered college. 
While larger percentage the men the present study at- 
tended college than the percentage Terman’s study, the situa- 
tion reversed for the women. About per cent fewer women 
the present study attended college than did those Terman’s 
study. This lack interest the part the women difficult 
explain. However, since many these young people were 
first-generation Americans, partial explanation may inferred 
from lack sympathy higher education for women held 
many foreign groups. 


plans the most recent graduates are included; although the time the 
data were gathered, they had not had the opportunity begin college. 

Terman, Lewis M., and Oden, Melita Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1947, 148. 
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The number years education beyond high school re- 
ported the greatest number the 456 people this study was 
four, about per cent reporting this. The fact that the four-year 
college degree terminal education for many professional groups 
would explain the predominance this level. interesting 
note that per cent the total group had more than four years 
education beyond high school. Two hundred and two, per 
cent, the total group hold college degrees. Bachelors’ degrees 
are held 147, M.A.’s 38; M.D.’s Ph.D.’s and 
other degrees 


the men and women who replied the ques- 
tionnaire did not attend college. This per cent the 
total sample. The following table lists the reasons given for not 
attending college the indicated percentages the total sample: 
Per Cent 


Total Group 


than per cent. 


Obviously many these reasons overlap. For instance, those who 
stated “marriage” and “work” possibly would have gone col- 
lege financial difficulties and marital obligations had not pre- 
vented them. The fact that some chose list their jobs rather 
than state that was financial difficulties understandable. 

significant that per cent the persons who did 
not attend college indicated lack finances the deterrent. 
this percentage must added those students who interrupted 
their college training before was complete. Ten per cent the 
total group this category. The reasons for permanently 
interrupting their college careers given these people are 
presented the following table: 


Per Cent 
Total Group 


one the people who answered the questionnaire said 
that did not want college. This could one 
the outcomes his special education and the realization that 
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could profit from college education and the desire receive 
this training. However, attitudes the part some the Major 
Work students and their parents may have had some influence 
those who did not attend college. 

The financial problem, while major one, not 
severe that cannot overcome. The fact that per cent 
the group being studied did attend college, even though they 
were largely from families the upper middle class which can 
hardly afford the present high cost college education, indi- 
cates that possible for the student with ability finance 
college education. Undoubtedly veterans’ educational benefits 
greatly aided many the men this respect. Moreover, two out 
every five those who attended college received financial aid 
the form scholarships assistantships, either from schools, 
civic groups, charitable organizations, the government. This 
large proportion indicates the need for such assistance. 

Since all the people the present study are superior 
intelligence and were identified gifted early childhood, there 
appears little reason why they would not attend college. 
The fact that they were part special-education program 
which placed high value upon learning should also have con- 
tributed the realization the part these individuals the 
value advanced education. Their achievements should 
expected good, for they were provided with challenging edu- 
cational experiences for many years the Major Work Program. 

[Vol. XXXVI, No. 


ARLY October sent post card all the addresses the 

mailing list the asking 
two questions—Is your address correct? Would you willing 
pay annual subscription for the Seven per cent 
the answers the second question were negative; per 
cent gave answer. With affirmative majority per cent, 
the decision charge subscription persons who are 
not residents Ohio has been made. The new plan will begin 
with this issue. shall continue send the without 
charge the foreign addresses the mailing list. 

Reluctantly, have adhered our statement that would 
drop from the mailing list all addresses which were not verified. 
shall glad restore the address any reader who wishes 
continue receiving the BuLLETIN under the new terms. 
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Progress Educational Television Continues 


very friend education has reason encouraged 
the progress educational television recently reported 

the Joint Council Educational Television. The report 
covers the period since the Federal Communications Commission 
1952 reserved 242 television channels for education. The Joint 
Council convinced that “developments during the past four 
years have fully justified the wisdom this action. While the 
full utilization these channels has means yet been 
realized and some serious problems are still overcome, what 
has already happened represents one the greatest achievements 
educational history.”* presented the report fully 
warrant this judgment the Council. 

the time the report, there were twenty-four noncom- 
mercial educational stations operation; three them consti- 
tuted state-wide network Alabama. These stations were 
situated eighteen states and served total population more 
than forty-three million. Seven other educational stations were 
under construction and were expected operation early 
1957—one them now operation. More than forty other 
communities have been actively interested building educational 
stations; five these the time the report had plans that 
were far advanced. State commissions, committees, study 
groups had been appointed more than thirty states investi- 
gate this area. 

These developments have called for large expenditures. More 
than fifty million dollars have been expended public and 
private interests during the past four years finance studies and 
help build stations. Foundations have contributed and pledged 
more than twenty-five million dollars. Public institutions have 
spent more than seven million dollars, state legislatures five mil- 
lion, and boards education and municipal governments three 
million. More than twelve million dollars have been provided 
commercial broadcasters and other private individuals and 
organizations. 


1“Four Years Progress Educational Television,’ (Washington, D.C.: 
Joint Council Educational Television, December, 1956. pp. Lithoprinted). 
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important than the number dollars spent the 
number and quality programs offered. Here, too, the 
record impressive. Educational stations are now telecasting 
about 700 hours week, average about hours per station. 
the total hours, are the forenoon, 222 the afternoon, 
and 404 the evening. educational stations acquire experi- 
ence, they tend increase the hours the air. 

Exhibit the report comprises recent full week’s tele- 
casting schedule from each the stations then operation. 
These sample programs show wide variety offerings. Much 
the time devoted programs for schools. These include 
instruction reading, arithmetic, history, geography, music, art, 
home economics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, geol- 
ogy, and other subjects. Most stations are also offering regular 
systematic instruction for adults. Station WQED Pittsburgh, 
for example, has high school the air for adults; during the 
past year had more than two thousand enrollments. the first 
semester the curriculum comprised English, world history, alge- 
bra, and physics; the program for the second semester includes 
physiology and health, problems democracy, plane geometry, 
and Spanish. Station WTTW Chicago telecasting complete 
two-year junior-college course for credit. 

addition the formal instructional programs, there are 
many programs for adults and children directed toward interests 
and problems everyday living rather than toward conventional 
school and college subjects. Programs for adults bear such titles 
“Today’s Farm,” “The Taxpayer,” “Take Look Britain,” 
“Epilepsy Unmasked,” and “At Home with Your Child.” For 
children there are such programs “The Children’s Corner,” 
“Let’s Take Trip,” “Friendly Giant,” and “Just before Bedtime.” 

There convincing evidence that educational stations are 
rapidly winning approval their communities. For example, 
recent surveys show that the owners television sets who can 
pick the signal Station WQED (Pittsburgh), per cent 
regularly view the programs, and the viewers, per cent 
expressed approval. According survey made the Western 
Research Institute November, 1955, more than half the 
owners television sets eight counties were viewing the pro- 
grams Station KQED (San Francisco) one time other 
and about per cent the audience, representing some thirty- 
two thousand homes, were regular viewers. 
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expected, there has been increased interest 
educational television the part general educational 
organizations. During the past two years this topic has been given 
special attention meetings the American Council Educa- 
tion, the National Education Association, the Association 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and number other 
groups. Workshops, conferences, and seminars have been held 
under the sponsorship the American Council Education, 
the Southern Regional Education Board, Harvard University, 
Michigan State University, and other important agencies. The 
Joint Council has sponsored seminar the use television 
schools and has acted co-sponsor number other 
meetings. 

Equally important the increasing interest the educa- 
tional profession the growing support lay citizens and 
organizations. Twenty-eight leading citizens are members the 
National Citizens Commission for Educational Television, which 
active the national level. substantial number com- 
munities where channels have been reserved, lay citizens are 
serving advisory committees and boards alongside professional 
educators. This growing public interest reflected the numer- 
ous editorials and news stories that have appeared the press. 
Exhibit the report reproduces number these from the 
New York Times, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Philadelphia Bulletin, the New York 
Telegram and Sun, the Chicago Daily News, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and other papers. 

While the progress that has been made slow compared 
the growth commercial television, there are good reasons for 
this, the report points out. The establishment nonprofit 
educational station requires community-wide and sometimes state- 
wide support, and mobilizing such support slow process. 
the 258 channel assignments for education, about two-thirds 
are communities fewer than two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants and considerable number communities fewer than 
fifty thousand. the smaller centers usually takes more time 
raise money for new nonprofit projects than does larger 
ones. The whole problem educational television further 
complicated the fact that 172 the 258 educational channel 
assignments are the UHF band, which cannot received 
most the older television sets. Assignment this band has 
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proved heavy obstacle for commercial well educational 
stations. view these difficulties, must agree that the 
progress educational television has been greater than had 
any right expect. 

While educational television has accomplished much, 
only its infancy. There every reason believe that its 
progress will continue and that will have far-reaching conse- 
quences for both formal instruction and general public enlighten- 
ment. The Joint Council Educational Television has earned 
the gratitude all citizens. 


College Education Plans Fiftieth Anniversary Conference 


EACHERS and administrators throughout Ohio are invited 

take part educational conference Columbus 

April 26, marking the fiftieth anniversary the founding 
the College Education Ohio State University. The topic 
“Education Looks the Future” will the theme talks 
Professor Smith Syracuse University, former United 
States congressman, and Dr. Haskew, Vice-President the 
University Texas and Dean the College Education. 

University officials presiding the sessions the conference 
are President Novice Fawcett, Vice-President Frederic 
Heimberger, Dean Donald Cottrell the College Educa- 
tion, and Earl Anderson, chairman the Department 
Education. 

General sessions the conference will held the new 
$2,500,000 Mershon Auditorium, which has seating capacity 
over three thousand. Participants the conference will have 
opportunity discuss educational problems and trends 


smaller groups under the leadership staff members the 
College Education. 


| 
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M., White and Negro Schools the South. 
Englewood Hills, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 338 pp. 


This good book. loaded with the specific facts needed 
anyone who wishes understand the educational situation the South 
general, and the status Negro education comparison with provisions 
made for white students particular. The facts for the region, and the 
comparative facts for each state contrast the others, are provided 
these topics: school-age population, public-school enrollment and attendance; 
public-school revenues and related factors, such state policies public 
finance; patterns public-school expenses; public-school personnel; public- 
school facilities; and the educational Moreover, the facts are 
presented relationship the values placed public education the 
American culture, the historical context biracial education the 
South, and the current organization and administration biracial edu- 
cation. The authors also evaluate the school situation the South, having 
before them always the fact that many consequences for education, some 
unpredictable, will flow from the desegregation decision the United 
States Supreme Court May, 1954. Finally, they identify, and face 
squarely, the major issues before the South now confronts its educa- 
tional task. 

The book gains its character its direct and open approach prob- 
lem more complicated than those unfamiliar with its content realize. 
preaches sermon. presents the fact our historic commitment 
provide public education for all the children all the people; 
equally presents all other relevant facts, including some that appear for the 
moment deny this commitment. quiet confidence pervades the writing, 
however. The authors are certain that the South will rise the challenge 
improving “its capacities express its behavior the ideals which 
all Americans are dedicated.” They expect mistakes made. They 
anticipate, however, that the basic cultural drives will make inevitable that 
the South will learn from its mistakes and, learning, will move its life 
and its institutions into position increasing compatibility with the ideals 
the American heritage. 

the reader could but forget the major problem that now troubles 
this region (and reader can, since the problem troubles all), would 

names the other collaborators are: James Kincheloe, Edgar Moore, 
Galen Drewry, and Bennie Carmichael. 

states the Southern region here studied are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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find here thrilling story how the South has moved with amazing 
rapidity catch the educational standards and achievements the 
nation whole. The story even more thrilling when the advance made 
the front Negro education considered alone. This advance was 
made against cultural background which had long been considered 
unnecessary educate the Negro. 

This study was initiated 1953, prior the decision the Supreme 
Court that later gave enlarged significance. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement Education brought together Southern leaders both races 
consider the problem and after extensive consultation “the most search- 
ing study education regional basis ever undertaken was launched.” 
The staff Southern States Cooperative Program Educational Admin- 
istration, headed the senior author this volume, conducted the study. 
Neither the Fund nor the Cooperative Program entered this venture 
protagonists. They wanted facts not heretofore gathered. They obtained 
them. These facts are destined, one reader’s judgment, become the 
base which all future thinking about the development education 
this region must rest. This considerable service for one study, and for 


Gray, S., Bernice. Maturity Reading: Its Nature 
and Appraisal. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1956. pp. 


Unlike practically all other studies which deal with the characteristics 
development reading with ways bringing poor readers 
desired level, this study emphasizes the characteristics mature reading 
undertakes define what meant mature reading, develops 
scale for its measurement, and then studies the degree which “typical 
sample” American adults achieve such maturity. the 
opinion this study represents landmark which will direct further research 
and teaching interest into the area developing maximal reading skills. 

Early chapters are devoted reviewing research the current status 
adult reading and then developing concept maturity reading. 
While individual research workers and professional educators may wish 
modify the definition given, these chapters provide excellent review 
present writing and stimulate further thought. 

The main part the book devoted describing study the 
actual reading skills adults “Trader pseudonym for sup- 
posedly typical Midwestern city with population one hundred and 
sixty thousand. The use case-study method with selected samples 
adults the primary technique this study. First, small sample was 
studied obtain some notion their reading level and develop the 
rating and interview methods used the later studies. Second, 
the personnel large department store were judged represent wide 
range occupations, interests and reading behaviors” typical what 
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would found the city. Then, using census data determine the pro- 
portional distribution educational backgrounds people the city, the 
experimenters selected comparable sample individuals from the 
employees the store and interviewed them. The interviewer not only in- 
quired concerning the typical reading behavior these individuals but also 
observed their actual use reading materials. Finally, comparable study 
was made twenty-one reputedly “well read” adults obtain picture 
present levels particularly mature readers. 

Readers this book will interested the definition mature 
reading, the rating scales developed, the interview methodology used, 
and the finding concerning typical and “mature” levels reading found 
this sample taken representative. was the authors’ (and also 
the reviewer’s) impression that levels found will not lead complacency 
among educators. Studies such this can give needed direction educa- 
tional efforts toward developing higher levels reading skill. 


School. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1956. pp. 


The authors this attractively bound volume write that “the chief 
purpose education help individuals become increasingly self-direc- 
tive and capable creative and purposeful living” (page 7). Guidance 
the Modern School intended reveal those interested entering the 
guidance field the vital réle that well-developed guidance program can 
play aiding school achieve the stated educational objectives. 

McDaniel and Shaftel have done excellent job clarifying the 
guidance concept and the function the school counselor the guidance 
program. With delicate balance and exquisite shading words, phrases, 
and sentences, the authors move deliberately through five major topical 
areas: meeting the need for guidance, the adjustive function guidance, 
the distributive function guidance, the adaptive function guidance, 
and evaluation. 

discussing the need for guidance, the authors devote four chapters 
consideration the guidance movement general, its basic concepts, 
and guidance the elementary and secondary schools. They sensibly and 
forthrightly state that “the guidance program the secondary school differs 
from that the elementary school because both the institution and the 
student face different problems” (page 68). the reviewers this 
pleasant contrast the concept that guidance services are the same all 
rungs the educational ladder. 

The only fuzzy part the authors’ presentation their adherence 
eclectic approach counseling. Striving avoid the label “direc- 
tivists” “non-directivists,” they fail develop clear, decisive statement 
their own counseling theory. effort explain the value the 
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eclectic approach, the authors spend eight chapters discussing basic techniques 
and tools used guidance work. Their sections the adjustive and dis- 
tributive functions guidance, based concepts Koos and Kefauver, 
cover broader phases behavior than educational guidance, vocational 
guidance, personality guidance. 

the section the adaptive function guidance, the authors change 
the focus from help students improvement instruction through 
guidance work. They see the adaptive function guidance “fitting the 
educational program the needs the students revealed the coun- 
selors’ carefully interpreted data” (page 337). 

Without dodging the demanding question how evaluate guidance 
services, they proceed discuss client reaction counseling and follow-up 
studies two evaluative approaches guidance work. The writers con- 
clude their treatment with thorough statement the current status 
the guidance worker professional person and eager anticipation 
the “new directions” which much needed research the field will lead. 

The problems and projects the end each section, the self-test items, 
general bibliography, counseling interview typescript, and specifications for 
the occupational monograph the four appendixes round out the book. 
Not ignored are the fine quality printing and over-all styling. This 
book should serve excellent textbook for first course guidance. 

Antuony Riccio 
College Saint Mary the Springs 


Ray Postulates and Implications. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., pp. 

This volume contains exposition 153 definitions, postulates, and 
implications which are conveniently stated summaries. Altogether they 
are intended synopsize the rationalist-empiricist view man, God, and 
government. The project clearly encyclopedic intent which keeps 
from being detailed exposition. Yet because very knowledgeable 
précis the issues can recommended Baedeker anyone 
interested touring through the rationalist-empiricist mind. 

The book does admirably what can; but the question remains 
whether much what does sound. particularly uneasy with the 
author’s views government, because not see how the position 
advocates can clarify and help solve basic disputes, say the area 
civil rights. For example, says that “the only absolute right 
treated equally before the law unless and until some sufficient reason 
appears for unequal treatment” (page 448). Dotterer seems advocate 
faith belief that the long run men good will through compromise 
will able discriminate between sufficient and insufficient reasons for 
unequal treatment. Perhaps so; but seems that the whole problem 
civil rights comes fundamental difference the interpretation 
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what anything could possibly constitute sufficient reason for unequal 
treatment. And admit that there are possible reasons for unequal treat- 
ment may turn out well the long run; but for the short run—the run 
which important individuals unequally treated—this postulate seems 
taking giant step the road nowhere. 


for Mental Health: Theory-Practice-Evaluation. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1955. xxii+ 362 pp. (Published for the 
Commonwealth Fund). 

The purpose this book investigate current theory and practice 
the area efforts “maintain mental health optimum level 
community-wide basis” (page v). The Midcentury White House Conference 
Children and Youth and the National Institute Mental Health were 
the instigators this study. The field studies were made and the seven 
papers written 1950-51. This relatively brief publication lag explains 
certain omissions detail and bibliography. Certain the papers have 
appeared other published transaction reports. 

The individual writers are competent, well-recognized specialists 
their respective fields. This important source book, even though the 
writers say they found the field less well marked out than they had first 
assumed, and the “theoretical base the endeavors far from adequately 
developed” (pages v-vi). They also find “evaluation thing the 
future” and “the definition mental health promotion poses serious 
difficulties” (pages 

The working definition mental health which the committee em- 
ployed stated simple criteria such the following: “the ability hold 
job, have family, keep out trouble with the law, and enjoy the usual 
opportunities for pleasure” (page 7). 

Readers this review, being largely school-connected individuals, will 
probably find the chapter “Schooling Influence Developing 
Healthy Personality” (page 158) particularly meaningful. single quo- 
tation may give suggestion the approach used: 


The school shares least one responsibility with the family, namely 

give the growing child solid feeling that the world more safe than 
threatening, more giving than denying, more accepting than rejecting. This 
feeling has been called “sense trust” (page 158). 
this chapter, Barbara Biber analyzes three school projects focused 
citizenship-education program. this author uses the term citizenship, 
seems almost synonymous with mental health. Her method presentation, 
using stated principles, illustrations how these are applied, and queries 
from the administrative standpoint those conducting the research, gives 
unusually clear picture the vital elements these projects. 

The difficulty evaluating the results mental-hygiene programs 
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well documented many current discussions the subject. Louisa 
Howe’s discussion “being scientific” (page 226 and following) should 
particularly helpful persons needing practical help planning mean- 
ingful programs with built-in evaluative possibilities. 

Space does not permit more extensive sampling this excellent book. 
One more contribution must pointed out, however, and that the 
usability and meaningfulness the bibliographies following each chapter. 
These are presented, for the most part, discussion-annotation form the 
close each chapter. 

Robert Holt contributes final chapter which practical presen- 
tation problems any investigator would meet attempting set 
sample surveys evaluate educational programs for mental health (pages 
325 and following). While sound its approach, not pedantic ob- 
scurely pre-occupied with complicated statistics. Emphasis placed why 
one making survey and what the general issues are evaluation, from 
the initial conception the final report. The reader not misled into ig- 
noring the highly specialized nature the survey, the need for con- 
sulting trained persons crucial points. Ambiguous even misleading 
results can occur when untrained persons attempt unassisted interpret 
research findings. The discussion avoids the pitfall leaving the reader 
discouraged and feeling defeated before starts. 

The book especially recommended for the reading two 
groups persons particularly: those who desire know what has been 
done develop mental hygiene for groups and those engaged project 
the sort who have undertaken help given community group and 
who are eager determine what, anything, has come their labors. 


Academic Freedom the United States. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. pp. 

This work, the first comprehensive treatment the subject ever pub- 
lished, was sponsored the Academic Freedom Project 
versity and companion volume Robert Academic Freedom 
Our Time. 

Part One, Richard Hofstadter devotes much attention the Euro- 
pean heritage, the history American college organization, and the early 
controversies involving theological doctrines. One the most instructive 
sections examines the factors which led lay control American colleges. 
Equally important the conclusion that, while the end the eighteenth 
century spirit free inquiry was beginning overcome the dogmatic 
constraints earlier epoch, the period from 1800 1860 represented 
retrogression this respect. 

Part Two, Walter Metzger, develops the story from the Civil 
War the present day. Much stress placed the rise the teaching 
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science American educational institutions, and there detailed account 
the impact Darwinism. One the most helpful chapters analyzes 
the influence German conceptions. his treatment “big business” 
and academic freedom, Metzger emphasizes the complexity the issues and 
warns against frequently inadequate explanations. examination the 
record during the First World War, history the American Association 
University Professors, and brief analysis issues academic freedom 
our own day conclude the study. 

While might have been better integrated and could profitably have 
been cut somewhat, the volume assembles much valuable information and 
gives over-all view which will very 

University Minnesota 


Taking Test: How Your Best. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1956. pp. 

This brief booklet addressed directly the reader; this implied 
the subtitle “How Your Best.” was written help anyone who 
planning take test whether his purpose that seeking admission 
some school preparatory program, qualifying for position, pro- 
viding guidance for himself. The book has been designed that may 
“worked through” the reader either independently under the 
direction teacher counselor. The author states that the book will 
help the person who already confident and skillful test-taking 
enabling him check what already doing; will help the person 
who neither confident nor skillful giving him chance some- 
thing about his uncertainties. 

Factors which may affect test scores are pointed out the reader and 
suggestions are made for helping him eliminate minimize any conditions 
which might adversely influence the results any test plans take. 
Many these suggestions relate adequate understanding tests— 
their purposes, the different types, methods test construction, good prac- 
tices test-taking, ways expressing test results, the meaning test 
scores, and the like. Others emphasize the importance the proper attitude 
regarding the test situation. Some the specific suggestions would also 
useful developing good study habits and still others would value 
mental hygiene. summary the suggestions for enabling one 
his best included (pages 44-46). 

The remainder the book presents exercises which the reader has 
opportunity apply what has learned about test-taking. special 
form for recording answers the exercises which call for brief objective- 
form responses provided pocket the inside the back cover. 

The book has several desirable features: short, written clear 
and readily understandable manner, contains number novel illustra- 
tions, applicable the problems which concern most the persons 
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reading it, and provides immediate practice many the suggestions 
presented. The individual who studies this book independently may wish 
that key had been provided for the exercises which are included the 
book. However, seems likely that the person taking test will gain 
skill and confidence follows the advice the author. 


Teaching Opportunities 1956 
[Continued from page 


systems. Possession the doctorate was important factor 
the administrative candidate’s success securing desirable 
position. There accurate record the number administra- 
tive candidates who were available for the placement season 
1956. 


for beginning public-school teachers were considerably 

better this year than they were 1955. Beginning teachers 
received salaries ranging from $3,000 $5,200. The median salary 
for beginning elementary-school, secondary-school 
field teachers was $3,600—an increase $250 over the previous 
year. Colleges and universities offered salaries ranging from 
$3,600 upward for instructors with Masters’ degrees, high 
$9,400 for professors and heads departments. Salaries for 
school administrators ranged from $5,000 $15,000. 


placement year, 1955-56, has ended the Division 

Appointments with the heaviest demands for educational 
personnel and short supply candidates. More than half the 
14,614 requests for all types candidates came from Ohio, 
large percentage from other states, and approximately per cent 
from foreign countries. This year the office assisted 880 candidates 
securing employment the various types teaching and 
administrative positions. This figure was 8-per cent increase 
over the previous year. these total placements, 230 were 
elementary schools, 471 secondary schools and special fields, 
understood that the figure 880 represents direct placement 
the Division Appointments, because many the positions 
were found the candidates themselves—the assistance from 


this office consisted sending the credentials. 
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